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obeying any set of rules drawn up by earthly churches. All
human effort being doomed to fail, you must rely only upon
the Merits of Christ to turn away God's wrath. To under-
stand this process of Atonement is not given to the human
mind. Reason is of no avail, and may be dangerous.
Faith is not the intellectual acceptance of a certain creed;
it is a matter of the heart, of the emotional acceptance of
God's Word; it is a spiritual mood in which you acknow-
ledge your sinful state, your human impotence, and throw
yourself unfeignedly upon God's grace and mercy. No
estimate of man's moral and intellectual capacity could sink
lower.
From the intolerable burden of the sense of sin the Puritan
had found one way of escape. After saying, " God be merci-
ful to me a sinner," he noticed that other men were not
acknowledging their sins, and so he went on to say, " God, I
thank thee that I am not as other men are." The publican
had become a Pharisee. The sense of sin had been replaced
by a sense of being Elect.
Hooker discovered, or rather rediscovered, a more
excellent way* He accepted the theological framework of
Protestantism, and defended it in his Learned Discourse of
Justification, but found room in it for other things. " God,"
he wrote, " is no favourer of sloth: and therefore there can be
no such absolute decree touching man's salvation as on our
part includeth no necessity of care and travail." Ultim-
ately, he admitted, everything depends on Grace and Faith;
but much remains to be done by conduct, much by reason,
much by law: man need not lose his self-respect. Besides,
even if salvation itself is not attained by obedience to the
discipline of a Visible Church, there is still a wide field in
which tradition, order, and authority are of value.
In Hooker's time the health of a society was not thought to
depend upon its economic system, but upon its system of
Church government. Social justice was bound up with the
service of God, and sixteenth-century minds would no more
think of separating religion from politics than we should
think of separating politics from economics. " So natural,"
says Hooker, " is the union of Religion with Justice, that we
may boldly deem there is neither where both are not. For
how should they be unfeignedly just, whom religion doth
not cause to be such; or they religious, which are not found
such by the proof of their just actions? " It is this which
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